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THE COMING CONGRESS. 

BY THE HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, REPRESENTATIVE IN CON- 
GRESS FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 



The first session of the Fifty-first Congress promises to be a 
very interesting as well as a very important one. For the first 
time in fifteen years every branch of the national government is 
in the control of the same political party, for in 1881, although 
the Republicans organized the Senate, it was equally divided, 
and Mr. David Davis was in the chair. Now, however, each 
branch of Congress, and the Executive as well, is fairly within 
the control of the Republican party, and this condition of things, 
occurring as it does after an interval of so many years, ought of 
itself to produce effective legislative action. The only hindrance 
to efficient party control is the very narrow majority by which 
the Republicans hold the House ; but this would have com- 
paratively little effect on the transaction of general public busi- 
ness were it not for the existence of a much more radical evil 
which is destroying the life of the Lower House, and which for 
some time has made all majorities powerless. The evil to which I 
refer lies, of course, in the body of rules under which the House 
now exists. Originally reasonable, and established to facilitate the 
transaction of business, the rules of the House have been developed 
into an ingenious contrivance for stopping practically all legislative 
action which does not receive a unanimous vote. The development 
has been slow, but the result is as complete as it is pernicious. 

The American House of Representatives to-day is a complete 
travesty upon representative government,- upon popular govern- 
ment, and upon government by the majority. The purpose of the 
rules, as I have just said, is merely to facilitate the transaction of 
public business, but they have become so perverted that they serve 
only to stop public business, and when they are attacked we are 
met by a cry about the " rights of the minority" ! The " rights of 
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the minority" have been so well protected in the House that the 
rights of the majority have disappeared. If the minority, in thus 
usurping the rights of the majority, could act and could govern, 
as they do in the Southern States, we might object to the system 
as wrong and unconstitutional, but it could, at least, be said for 
it that it was not stagnation. In the House of Representatives, 
however, the minority simply reduce the majority to their 
own impotent condition, and the upshot is that nobody governs 
and nothing is done. The last Congress, which was in longer 
continuous session than any other Congress in our history, 
if we throw aside the measures which received unanimous 
consent, passed practically nothing except one great party 
measure, and that went through merely because the opposition 
chose to allow it to pass. It seems almost incredible that men 
should be found in the United States to defend a system like this, 
for the government of the United States proceeds, if on nothing 
else, on the theory that the majority ought to govern. Yet the 
theory on which the House of Representatives was organized in 
the last Congress was that the majority ought not to govern. If 
the system of rules in the House of Representatives is right, then 
the entire American system of government from top to bottom is 
wrong. The minority in the national House have the right to 
debate any important measure, and to debate it amply. They 
have the further right to sufficient time to call the attention of 
the country to any measure ; that is, they have the light to pre- 
vent a measure from being smuggled through or passed hastily, 
without sufficient discussion, and under the party whip. But 
beyond this they have no rights, except to appeal to the people 
at the next election. If they had, they would not be a minority, 
but a majority, and in control of the government. The oppor- 
tunities for obstruction under the Constitution, and under any 
system of rules that may be adopted, are more than enough, but 
the time has come when these artificial fetters must be taken off 
the House of Representatives. If a majority cannot be trusted to 
rule in this country, then we should try something else; but while 
we live under the majority system a majority ought to have, and 
must have, a chance to act. 

This question of restoring movement to the House of Repre- 
sentatives is that which will confront the Fifty-first Congress at 
the threshold of its existence. It is not a party question, or ought 
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not to be, and although, from the stand-point of party advantage 
alone, it would be an admirable thing for the Republicans to have 
the Democrats make a desperate struggle in favor of the old par- 
alyzing rules, it is much to be hoped that sufficient changes and 
reforms will be made by general consent to change the condition 
of the House from dead rot to vitality, and enable it to carry out 
the wishes of the majority of the American people, whatever 
those wishes happen to be. There are indications that public 
opinion is becoming aroused to the disgraceful condition of the 
rules under which the House has lately been stagnating, and if 
press and people will demand that the House fulfil the purpose for 
which it exists, a valuable result will be speedily accomplished. 

The contest over the rules is the first thing with which the 
Fifty-first Congress will be called on to deal, and until it is set- 
tled nothing else, practically, can be done. When this is settled, — 
and it must be settled rightly, or else the Fifty-first Congress will 
never do anything except wrangle over the rules, — the time will 
come f6r dealing with other measures of a widely different charac- 
ter from a set of parliamentary regulations upon which the legis- 
lative machine revolves. 

What these measures shall be, and in what order they shall be 
taken up, no one, of course, can say until Congress assembles and 
the Republican caucus determines on some line of action. It 
may fairly be inferred, however, that the first business which will 
engage the attention of the House will be the reduction of 
the surplus revenue, for this action is imperatively demanded by 
the business interests of the country, and the party in power is 
completely pledged to it. The Democrats, under their free-trade 
leadership in the last campaign, argued throughout, both in Con- 
gress and before the people, that the question at issue was whether 
the surplus should be reduced or maintained. This, of course, 
was totally misleading, to use a very mild word, for the Republi- 
cans are quite as deeply pledged to reduce the surplus as the 
Democrats. It would be manifestly unfair, however, to condemn 
any party for inaccuracy of statement when that statement was 
made during an exciting campaign, in which the stress of battle 
was very great and the temptation to crush truth to earth was 
correspondingly strong. But thoughtful persons must have ob- 
served with pain and surprise that, even since the election was 
over, the ardent Free-Traders have continued to argue as if the con- 
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flict was still over the reduction of the surplus, and that the 
Eepublican victory meant its perpetuation. It might be mat- 
ter for curious inquiry to determine whether this continued 
perversion of the real issue was due to ignorance of public affairs, 
or to that professional enthusiasm for reform which unthink- 
ing persons sometimes call disingenuousness. It is not necessary, 
however, to enter upon a discussion of that point here. The real 
issue has never been, and is not now, whether the surplus rev- 
enue should be maintained, for both parties are agreed that it 
ought to be abolished. The real issue of the last campaign was 
how that work should be performed — whether in accordance with 
the principles which would lead toward free trade, or with those 
which would insure the maintenance of the protective system. 
The verdict of the ballot-box was in favor of the Eepublican 
party, or, in other words, it was decided at the polls that the re- 
duction of the surplus and the revision of the tariff should be 
made upon the protective principle. The method by which the 
surplus shall be reduced has therefore been settled, — a point 
which our free-trade friends, with their minds occupied with 
higher things, are prone to overlook, — and it only remains for the 
Republican party to fulfil its pledge of reducing the surplus rev- 
enue, and thoroughly revising and adjusting the tariff in accord- 
ance with the principles on which it has been carried to victory. 
It would be manifestly unbecoming for me, or for any 
single member of the House, to attempt to indicate before 
the assembling of the Eepublican Congressmen and Senators 
the precise manner in which this work should be accom- 
plished. There can, however, be little doubt, I suppose, in 
any one's mind that it will proceed in a general way upon the 
lines marked out by the Senate bill in the last Congress, which 
was the product of some of the ablest of the Republican 
leaders, and which in its main features received at the time the 
general approval of the party in Congress. The central princi- 
ple of that bill was to reduce the surplus by taking off the tax on 
tobacco and by reducing very heavily the duties on sugar. The 
minute and careful revision of the tariff which accompanied this 
reduction it is unnecessary to discuss here, even were it possible; 
but it can be seen that the general policy of the Senate bill not 
only gets rid of the surplus, but brings relief to a great agricult- 
ural interest in the South, and to the entire body of the people 
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also, who are, of course, all consumers of sugar. Whether the 
recent growth and development of the Sugar Trust will lead Con- 
gress to feel that the sugar duties ought to be wholly abolished, or 
reduced in a most sweeping manner, remains to be seen, but there 
is no doubt that this new problem is one which will receive care- 
ful consideration when Congress meets. Such a reduction as that 
suggested by the Senate bill, however, whether it is confined to 
the original limits, or whether it makes a more sweeping reduction 
of the sugar duties, would undoubtedly pass, for even if the 
Republicans did not have a majority in both houses, the interests 
of the border States are too deeply involved in the removal of the 
tobacco tax to permit the defeat of any measure providing that 
relief. The passage of such a bill, therefore, would result in the 
removal of the surplus revenue for some years, and the conse- 
quent disappearance of that particular phase of the economic 
question from our politics. It would then remain to be seen how a 
free-trade movement simply for the purposes of free trade, and strip- 
ped of its pretences about the dangers of a surplus, would prosper. 
There is another matter, more important than any tariff can 
ever be, which is certain to receive the careful consideration of 
Congress, although it played but a slight part in the last cam- 
paign. This is the question of protecting the ballot by suitable 
legislation. Public attention has been drawn more and more of 
late years to this vital subject, and several of the States have made 
great efforts to guard the purity and honesty of the ballot by the 
most careful and elaborate legislation that could be devised. 
There is a disposition, however, in certain quarters, whenever the 
ballot is discussed from a national stand-point, to take the ground 
that it is a mere bit of party manoeuvring, intended solely as a 
party cry and to procure a sectional advantage. As the matter 
stands to-day, this is a wholly mistaken as well as a thoroughly 
disingenuous position. There is no desire anywhere to revive the 
sectional animosities of the "War, but there is a very general wish 
and a widespread determination among the people of the North, 
at least, to have a fair ballot throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. There is, of course, no doubt of the power of 
Congress to pass a federal election law for the purpose of regu- 
lating the elections which decide the choice of electors and mem- 
bers of Congress. There can be almost as little question of 
the expediency of a simple but efficient statute which shall 
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make federal elections as honest as it is possible to make 
them by legal provisions. Such a law, thoroughly en- 
forced, would be of great value in many districts both North 
and South, for it would greatly reduce, if not entirely pre- 
vent, violence, fraud, false counting, and the use of money 
for corrupt purposes. The States have enough to do to guard 
the purity of their own elections, and the protection of federal 
elections by the United States would be of great advantage to 
the ballot everywhere. The political party or the political 
leaders who resist, directly or indirectly, such a law as this, lay 
themselves open to the imputation that they have something to 
lose by its enactment, and that they fear an honest ballot. 

The question, however, is one of those which cannot be evaded 
or put aside, and which will not down at any one's bidding. It is 
an oft-repeated truism that the purity of the ballot lies at the very 
foundation of our government, but it is not equally well under- 
stood that popular confidence in the verdict of the ballot-box is 
quite as important as the honesty of the verdict itself. At the 
present time it is believed, rightly or wrongly, by large masses 
of the American people, that there is no such thing as a fair 
election in certain parts of the country. This belief, whether 
well founded or not, is a real and growing danger, which ought 
to be removed at all hazards, and the next Congress will, there- 
fore, fall far short of its duty and of the expectations of the 
people if it fails to pass an effective election law. The cry which 
is sometimes raised that no election law can be enforced in cer- 
tain parts of the United States is idle. The day has gone by 
when a law executed by the officers of the United States, and 
with the power of the United States behind it, can be either 
disregarded or violated with safety. If an election law properly 
drawn is passed by Congress, it will be enforced, and although 
it may not put a stop to all the evils which exist, it will so greatly 
improve the condition of things, and will do so much toward the 
restoration of an honest and unquestioned ballot everywhere, that 
the only wonder will be that we have gone so long without it. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limits of a magazine 
article to attempt to discuss the provisions of such an election 
law. A bill to regulate elections was introduced by Senator Sher- 
man in the last Congress and will probably be before the next, 
and it is likely that there will bo others submitted looking to the 
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same general object. The recent laws of some of the States will 
also serve as material, and although it may be doubted whether 
the Australian system, which has been adopted in Massachusetts 
and elsewhere, could be used for a federal system, it seems prob- 
able that it contains features which might be applied with advan- 
tage. One thing seems certain, and that is — if one can judge from 
indications of popular sentiment in many of the States— that Con- 
gress will be expected by the people to deal with this problem, 
and that, if the Eepublican party take it up as a party measure, 
they will have the cordial support of the country in passing such 
a law to guard the ballot-box. 

After the tariff and the ballot, the most important matter be- 
fore Congress will be one that requires no new legislation. This 
sounds like a paradox, but is true of the civil-service question. 
There is enough legislation now on this subject, for the time has 
not yet come when the four-years' tenure can be profitably repealed. 
To remove it now would simply make all tenures indetei-minate, 
and experience shows that indeterminate tenures are as yet no 
protection, while the four-years' tenure is. In time, this and other 
improvements can be made, but for the present we have law 
enough, and all that we require is its maintenance, extension, and 
enforcement. The President can extend the existing law to other 
branches of the service and to the smaller custom-houses and post- 
offices, as he has done already in the case of railway mail clerks ; 
and to enable him to do this it is only necessary to make a proper 
appropriation for the work of the Commission. This appropria- 
tion is now miserably inadequate, and its increase is the vital point 
to which all supporters of the reform, both in the press and else- 
where, should direct their efforts. It is probable that there will 
be a contest over this, for the honest and vigorous enforcement of 
the law since March 4, 1889, has roused its enemies, and attacks in 
Congress will probably be the consequence. Neither party, however, 
can afford to have any hand in the open repeal of the law or in an 
indirect assault by way of cutting off appropriations. The 
matter has gone too far for that. The distribution of patronage, 
inevitable for any President or any party under the present sys- 
tem, grows more and more distasteful to the people, and the ex- 
tension of the Civil-Service Law meets always with the approba- 
tion of the great mass of voters who desire only good service and 
better standards of public life. It is in the latter direction, 
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which is too often overlooked, that the system of patronage is 
peculiarly odious. It has converted Congress into a machine for 
the division of offices, for which it was never intended, and by 
which its powers are cramped, its action is impeded, and its char- 
acter injured. Quite recently one of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished of Republican leaders, the Hon. William McKinley, 
has said in an interview that the Republicans are less well able 
to deal promptly and effectively with the tariff now than they 
would have been last Spring, when they were not divided by the 
struggles for offices. What more bitter commentary could be 
uttered ! And yet no one who knows the conditions of politics can 
question the fact that the system of patronage weakens and 
degrades parties and public men, and will continue to do so as 
long as it exists. In order to rid our public life of a system as 
un-American as it is unintelligent, Congress needs only to make 
such an appropriation as will permit the President to extend the 
law wherever it can be applied, and enable the Commission to 
carry it out thoroughly and effectively. 

The questions of the tariff and of a federal election law will, 
it seems probable, take up more of the time and attention of the 
Fifty-first Congress than anything else, for the leaders of the op- 
position, in some recent utterances, appear to indicate their inten- 
tion to make a protracted resistance on both these points. Of 
the wisdom of this resistance it is not for a Republican to speak, 
but the nature of the questions is such that, from the stand-point 
of party advantage, the Republican party may be well content 
to meet the resistance of the opposition. Such a resistance, 
especially if carried to undue lengths, will not only be unprofit- 
able in itself, but- will be injurious to those who indulge in it 
on many accounts, and particularly because there are so many 
other measures that have gradually accumulated in the stag- 
nation caused by the rules, which demand the attention of 
Congress and which interest large bodies of people through- 
out the country. Such, for instance, is the Blair Bill, which, 
whatever its merits, has too large and too serious a support, 
and involves interests too important, to be any longer disposed of 
by the process of suffocation in the committee-room. Whether 
the measure is wise or unwise, it is entitled to a fair hearing and 
a direct vote. Another measure which passed the Senate, and was 
favored by two-thirds of the House in the last Congress, was the 
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Copyright Bill. It was finally choked off because the Funding 
Bill happened to stand ahead of it on suspension day ; but it is a 
great measure of honesty and justice, as well as of vast benefit to 
all the interests involved, and the time has come when it, too, 
should have fair discussion and the decision of a vote. Still an- 
other question in which there is the widest possible interest is 
that of immigration. The last Congress appointed a committee 
who held hearings on this subject and took a great deal of very 
valuable testimony, which was printed in their report ; but the re- 
port and the bill alike came to the House too late for action, and 
the result is that this question, in regard to which there is a great 
deal of popular feeling, will come to this Congress for decision. 

There are many other questions as to which something might 
be said, such as the Bankruptcy Act, the Refunding Bill, and the 
proposed amendment of the Inter-State-Commerce Law; but 
enough has been said to show the great importance of the matters 
with which the Fifty-first Congress will be called upon to deal. 
If they fail to act upon these matters, their inaction will meet 
with severe rebuke at the polls a year hence, unless I greatly mis- 
apprehend the popular temper. The people of this country are, 
as it seems to me, thoroughly tired of the stagnation of business and 
the general inaction of Congress. They are disgusted to see year 
after year go by and great measures affecting the business and 
political interests of the country accumulate at the doors of Con- 
gress and never reach the stage of action. They have also 
waked up to the fact that this impotence and stagnation are due 
to the preposterous fabric known as the rules of the House, and 
they are prepared to support heartily that party and those leaders 
who will break down those rules and allow the current of legis- 
lation to flow in its natural channel and at its proper rate. I end, 
therefore, where I began — by saying that the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress promises to be of great interest and im- 
portance, and that the first thing to be done is to change the 
rules of the House thoroughly and effectively, so that the legisla- 
tion of the United States may be no longer at the mercy of any 
handful of men who, for personal or party reasons, choose to 
arrest it in defiance of the majority of the people and of a 
majority of the House itself. 

Henry Cabot Lodge. 



